people who have been emancipated, and who have neither
intelligence nor means to provide for themselves. In time
and briefly, if let alone, society will adapt itself to cir-
cumstances and make circumstances conform to existing
necessities, but in the mean time there will be suffering,
misery, wretchedness, nor will it be entirely confined to
the blacks.

I am apprehensive that the efforts of our Northern phil-
anthropists to govern the Southern States will be product-
ive of evil, that they will generate hatred rather than love
between the races. This Freedmen's Bureau scheme is a
governmental enormity. There is a despotic tendency in
the legislation of this Congress, an evident disposition to
promote these notions of freedom by despotic and tyran-
nical means.

February 15, Thursday. The State Convention yesterday
appears to have got along better in Connecticut than I ap-
prehended, yet there is obviously Radical animosity lurking
and fermenting there which will be likely to show itself
soon. Among the leaders, most of whom have been impreg-
nated with Radical views, there is no love for the President
nor any intention to support his policy. In Hartford they
detest Dixon and Cleveland, who support the Adminis-
tration, and they like Hawley, who is much given to the
negro, but is really well-intentioned and as fair-minded as
one can be who has been a zealous Abolitionist, and is hope-
ful of political honors.

February 16, Friday. After Cabinet-meeting I had an
interview and pretty free interchange of opinion with the
President on the Freedmen's Bureau Bill and other sub-
jects. I expressed myself without reserve, as did the
President, who acquiesced fully in my views. This being
the case, I conclude he will place upon it his veto. Indeed,
he intimated as much. Desired, he said, to have my ideas
because they might add to his own, etc.
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